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live who regarded humanity as a family. To practise community is to socialise 
the will. It is to act not for self alone, but also for other as for self. This 
is done in the family instinctively. When the same procedure is moralised, 
it is done voluntarily and universally. For the agent, the rest of men constitute 
a brotherhood, and the boundaries of the family are wide as humanity" 
(p. 120). 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Justification of the Good. An Essay on Moral Philosophy. By Vladimir 

Solovyof. 1 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — pp. lxiii, 475. 

This work is not as intimately confessional in tone as Tolstoy's later writings, 
nor is it in any sense homiletic; but, on the other hand, it is distinctly not a 
cold, dispassionate 'System der Ethik,' excogitated by the pure intellect. 
It is a plan and a program of life, recording a man's struggle with the problems 
of moral value. The record is the more impressive to those who bear in mind 
the author's brave stand in the face of Russian actualities. Vladimir Solovyof 
or Soloviev (1853-1900) is one of the most important philosophers of Russia. 
From the days following the assassination of Alexander II, when his counsel of 
clemency, addressed to the new emperor, cost him his Petersburg professor- 
ship, he stood high in the spiritual life of his people as a champion of persistent, 
honest thinking and high moral and religious ideals. 

Solovyof 's supreme theoretic aim is the attainment of a synthesis of science 
philosophy and religion. Practically, he advocated the reconciliation of 
Russia with Rome, to the end of realizing the Church Catholic Universal and 
the conscious unity of mankind in religion. In his practical efforts, he was 
of course disappointed; but his philosophy of life is none the less deserving 
of study by all who would understand the thought and ideals of modern Russia. 

The natural root of human morality Solovyof finds in the sense of shame, 
which, according to him, does not admit of any Darwinistic explanation. 
The spirit of man distinguishes itself from the flesh, battles with it, and in 
winning the mastery over it, attains spiritual self-preservation, the principle 
of all true asceticism (p. 57). 

The second primary datum of morality is the feeling of pity; its true essence 
is the recognition of the inherent worth of others. Pity or compassion is 
thus truth and justice; pitilessness is egoism, fantastic and unreal; for to 
imagine oneself the exclusive center of the universe is absurd. 

Piety or reverence, the third primary datum of morality, expresses man's 
due relation to the superhuman principle, and is the natural basis of all re- 
ligion, the germ of which Solovyof finds in ancestor- worship. These three 
fundamental feelings exhaust the sphere of man's possible moral relations: 
"Mastery over the material senses, solidarity , with other living beings, and 
inward voluntary submission to the superhuman principle" (p. 35). They 
express the objective norm of right, and are at the basis of all virtue. Virtue 
is, fundamentally, man's right relation to everything. 

1 Translated by Nathalie A. Duddington, with a Note by Stephen Graham. 
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Now this moral nature of man, this ' Good ' is from God. We are imperfect, 
and God is actually perfect, but towards this actual perfection we are striving. 
These three elements are involved in the religious attitude, with its double 
sense of prostration and exaltation. To recognize clearly in oneself, and ob- 
jectively to realize, this Divine perfection, is the aim of human history; ac- 
cordingly it repudiates any narrow individualism. The Divine command- 
ment is, Be ye perfect, not, Be thou perfect (vs. Kant). 

The third part of the book is therefore devoted to the realization of the 
Good through human history. A survey of the historical development of 
man shows that moral progress parallels social progress. In the last analysis, 
all social sanction, and the value and moral character of all social institutions, 
depend upon the principle of the absolute worth of human personality. But 
the realization of this worth demands social organization; indeed society is 
truly described as organized morality (p. 261). 

From this general point of view Solovyof now turns to examine several more 
particular problems: the national, the penal, and the economic questions, 
morality and legal justice, and the significance of war. Solovyof's conception 
of the true nationalism is strongly reminiscent of Dostoyevsky's: a nation 
is greatest in the moments when it most clearly transcends its narrow national- 
istic limitations and is in harmony with the universal life of mankind. In his 
discussion of penal justice the author opposes the doctrine of retribution, but 
also the Tolstoyan idea of non-resistance, and advocates "public guardianship 
over the criminal . . . with a view to his possible reformation" (p. 325). 
Accordingly, in his discussion of legal justice, Solovyof condemns capital 
punishment. 

Especially stimulating is the chapter on the economic question. Solovyof 
attacks the socialistic theory of reform because its conception of life is just as 
materialistic as that of capitalism. It treats man as if he were simply a 
producer-consumer, and society, a merely economic union. Now, if man were 
a merely economic agent, there would be no inherent reason why he should not 
be exploited (p. 335). It is only because man is first and last a moral agent, 
a human being, that exploitation is to be condemned; it is only because he is 
a person that he is entitled to the means of a worthy human existence. Until 
this fundamental principle is clearly recognized, all social reform is futile. 

Solovyof's constant insistence on the sacredness and absolute worth of 
human nature might lead us to expect from him a condemnation of war. His 
attitude in the matter is perplexing. He actually calls war "the direct means 
of the external and the indirect means of the inward unification of humanity" 
(p. 408). To the moral organization of humanity, thus stimulated, the last 
chapter of the book is devoted. And by humanity Solovyof does not mean 
merely contemporaneous society. He insists on our bond with our ancestors and 
with our descendants. This natural bond is to be made unconditionally 
moral, through the spiritualization of family piety, of marriage, of education. 
National historical life is to gain a new spiritual meaning. Finally piety is to be 
universalized and organized into a Universal Church Catholic, and pity into 
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the Christian state; while the true economic union of men is to enable them 
to gain the mastery over, and even to spiritualize, material nature; for this 
is the true 'economy' — "the saving ... of psychical forces" (p. 466). 

The tendency towards mysticism is increasingly apparent in the course of 
the book. It is due perhaps to Solovyof's profoundly religious temperament; 
due, also, to his determination to translate his conception of the moral ideal 
into a vision of an -ethical Utopia; it bears also clear evidence of the influence 
of Dostoyevsky. Indeed Solovyof the moralist may be described as a Dos- 
toyevsky grafted on a Kant. In its systematic development of the idea of the 
absolute worth of man as a moral agent, and in its endeavor to portray the 
social conditions and factors which serve to elicit and develop this moral 
worth, this book upholds the best idealistic tradition in ethics. Of contempor- 
ary ethical literature in English, the work which resembles it perhaps most 
nearly in tone is Felix Adler's Ethical Philosophy of Life. 

The translation is on the whole clear and readable. Before a second edition 
is published, however, someone familiar with philosophical writing in English 
should correct the numerous blunders and the occasionally odd bits of trans- 
lated terminology which mar the style of the present version. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Platonism of Philo Judceus. By Thomas H. Billings. The University 

of Chicago Press, 1919. — pp. viii, 105. 

This is one of a number of dissertations written for the doctorate on the 
history of Platonism, suggested and supervised by Professor Paul Shorey. 
To those who concern themselves with such matters it suffices merely to es- 
tablish this fact to assure them of the general excellence of the result; for all 
know that it guarantees several points of no small value — the need of the 
particular study, the comprehensive survey of Platonism in its relation to its 
competitors, and more than a perfunctory examination of the dissertation in 
every stage of its development. However men may differ regarding his 
interpretation of Plato in detail, there is no denying that Professor Shorey 
knows Plato and the history of Platonism more intimately than any other 
scholar for several generations. Those who have perhaps too impatiently 
awaited the history of Platonism which we hope to receive from his hand will 
find in the continuation of this series of studies the explanation and justifica- 
tion of the postponement; for only by detailed investigation can the extent 
and power of the influence of a great thinker, like Plato, be truly gauged. 

The present study falls into six chapters: I. Introduction, sketching the 
history of Philonic interpretation; II. Philo's conception of the ultimate 
reality; III. The intermediary powers; IV. Man's soul and its powers; V. 
Ethics; VI. The influence of Plato on the phraseology of Philo. Brief indices, 
English and Greek, are added. 

Philo possesses so many claims to our interest that he is not likely to be 



